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COGNITION AND AFFECTION IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 
VALUE 


HE title I have chosen for this article will recall to the reader’s 
attention the familiar fact that our mode of experiencing the 
value of things is not sufficiently described by any general epistem- 
ological theory, whether this refer to our knowledge of the external 
world, of our own psychical states or those of others, of sense-data, or 
of any other entities either immediately or mediately apprehended. 
It is this difficulty that has given rise to the long-drawn-out, indeed 
one might almost say the perennial, controversy over the subjectivity 
or objectivity, the relativity or absoluteness, the extrinsic or intrinsic 
character of value, a quarrel in which those who have affirmed its 
subjective (or relative, or extrinsic) character have at least succeeded 
in showing that the common-sense view is not self-evident, even in- 
deed that the burden of proof lies with the other side. As, more- 
over, the arguments furnished in response to this challenge have not 
seemed to its authors to meet all their contentions, the question has 
not been closed, but the opposition has rather acquired almost the 
character of an antinomy. 

On the side of what, for the purposes of this discussion, I shall 
call the side of the thesis, i.e., of the traditional or common-sense 
view, it is argued by its most famous and ablest defender, Professor 
G. E. Moore, that all attempts to define the general value predicate 
‘*good’’ in terms of the natural qualities or relational properties 
apparently belonging to all good things are necessarily fallacious, 
for the so-called definition is always a synthetic proposition, it is 
never an analysis of the notion of goodness; hence it can not repre- 
sent its meaning. It is never meaningless to question whether the 
properties selected really are good, and, if so, whether they constitute 
the essence of goodness, or whether this does not involve another 
factor that is omitted from this and every naturalistic definition, 
though it is assumed in all the naturalist’s arguments.' 

It is easy to show, as Moore went on to do, that no relativist ae- 

1G. E. Moore: Principia Ethica, Cambridge, 1903, p. 10. See also the 
arguments of the chapters that follow. As most of the other defences of this 
view, however variously worded, will be found to rest in the last resort on a 


similar recognition of the unique and unanalyzable character of good, we may 
take the above statement as representative. 
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count succeeds in avoiding the fallacy thus exposed.* To take one 
more recent example, it is surely obvious that Mr. Santayana’s elo- 
quent plea for a disintoxication of the spiritual life from the influ- 
ence of ‘‘absolute and eternal values,’’ which, as ideals, have always 
an implicit reference to the fancies or hopes of some living creature, 
loses its whole force when he discovers in his ‘‘indestructible, in- 
evitable, and perfectly valueless infinite of forms’’ an ‘‘invincible 
beauty,’’ or describes these forms, which are ex hypothesi dissoci- 
ated from ‘‘the stress and doubt of existence and all existential rela- 
tions’’ as ‘‘lovely essences which have eternity in themselves,’’ and 
present to the eye of the spirit ‘‘joys that are not of this sorrow, or 
sorrows that are not of this joy,’’ *—in short a value that belongs to 
them intrinsically, and is not, like this or that relative good, a prod- 
uct of their existential relations. 

Forceful as this argument appears, however, there are many who 
regard it as an insufficient answer to the many criticisms to which it 
is on its side exposed.* It is impossible to examine these criticisms 
in detail here. I must content myself with stating that they seem 
to be reducible to two main objections, which thus constitute the 
argument on what I shall call the side of the antithesis. These are: 
(1) the popular difficulty that the judgments and standards of value 
of different individuals, or different social or racial groups, are 
indefinitely various and frequently conflicting; (2) that value can 
seareely be an ‘‘intrinsic quality’’ of things, for it is not cognized in 
the manner in which all the characteristics that constitute their 
natures are cognized, indeed its mode of apprehension is not cogni- 
tion in the ordinary sense at all, for it is not an intellectual matter. 
The value we ascribe to things is indissolubly bound up with our 
emotional life, as terms like ‘‘approval’’ or ‘‘appreciation’’ imply. 
Goodness is always felt goodness. For a cold intellect, devoid of 
emotional capacity, there could be neither good nor bad. The rational 
activity of judgment, or evaluation, is both logically and psycho- 
logically secondary. If it occurs in the absence of an emotional 
reaction, this is no more than lip-service to the reactions of others 
more sensitive or richly endowed. An emotional reaction, however, 
is not a medium through which any of the characteristics of an 
object are grasped. It is purely the expression of the love or aspira- 

2I have discussed this controversy in my Study in the Logic of Value, 
London, 1929, Chapters II-V. 

3G. Santayana: Platonism and the Spiritual Life, London, 1927, see espe- 
cially pp. 53-68. 

4Professor Urban has found it so completely inadequate that he has 
offered an entirely different account of the objective character of value, which 
will be familiar to many of my readers. It would, however, take me too far 
afield to discuss this here. 
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tion of its subject. Or, in Santayana’s words, ‘‘ Value is something 
relative, a dignity which anything may acquire in view of the benefit 
or satisfaction which it brings to some living being.’’® There is 
even a touch of absurdity in representing it as something which sus- 
tains itself in being independently of human desires or strivings, and 
may actually exercise a constraining or selective influence on these. 

The first of these objections seems to be based on certain con- 
fusions, and is probably sufficiently answered by pointing out: (a) 
that ‘‘good’’ and some other value terms are used in several different 
senses, to only one of which the present argument applies, viz., that 
of ‘‘intrinsic good’’; it is not disputed that some things are relatively 
or extrinsically good, notably objects which are of value solely 
through their causal relation to some desirable end, but whose merely 
contributory function may be overlooked. Obviously such extrinsic 
goodness varies with its context. (b) That the actual conflicts 
usually arise over very complex objects, which contain both good and 
bad elements, and the goodness of which as wholes may be very dif- 
ficult to estimate, and thus really disputable; and (c) that some dis- 
putes apparently referring to value are, on the other hand, really 
disputes about fact, i.e., they are not disputes as to whether, say, 
personality is to be respected as sacred, but as to whether certain 
creatures—animals, infants, in some communities, women—do or do 
not possess it, its inviolability where it exists being admitted by both 
parties.® 

The second objection is much less easily answered, and it is with 
this that I propose to deal in the present article. 

I must assume familiarity with the very forcible arguments of 
Messrs. Santayana, Perry, Prall, and others, on the side of the anti- 
thesis, i.e., of the necessarily relative character of a good that is 
experienced through affective-volitional attitudes. What I wish to 
consider is how those who still defend the side of the thesis would 
answer the question, how a quality which is felt rather than per- 
cewed can reasonably be regarded as ‘‘an independent and self- 
sustaining aspect of things’’—a point which most of them have dis- 
missed a little too cursorily.’ 

Now, so far as I can see, there are only three possible answers 
which those defending this point of view can make to this question: 
(1)It has sometimes been disputed that the experience of value is 
either affective or volitional at all, the emotional reaction being 

5 Op. cit., p. 3. 

6I have discussed these answers more fully elsewhere. See A Study in the 
Logie of Value, pp. 240-243; ‘‘A Phenomenological System of Ethics,’’ I, 
Philosophy, Vol. VII (1932), p. 426. 


7 The German thinkers referred to below form a notable exception to this, 
but their works have not apparently exercised much influence in this country. 
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regarded as secondary to an intellectual apprehension of the proper- 
ties of the object. I confess that I myself formerly held this view, 
but I have become convinced that the essential function of feeling in 
valuing is demonstrable empirically—at least it seems impossible to 
furnish any example of a genuine value experience from which it is 
absent—and I shall therefore ask leave to dismiss this alternative 
very briefly. There thus remain: (2) the possibility that feeling 
may itself have a ‘‘presentational’’ function, what it ‘‘presents’’ 
(or apprehends) being precisely the value aspect of things; and (3) 
that feeling is a necessary condition of the apprehension of this 
aspect through a subsequent cognitive act. Both these latter posi- 
tions have been defended by a number of distinguished authorities, 
and are at least deserving of attention. I should like therefore 
briefly to examine both, and in so doing to attempt to evaluate be- 
tween them. Whether either carries sufficient weight to vindicate 
the intrinsic character of good must be for the reader to decide. 
The author of the former theory is, so far as I know, Meinong, 
who had at first given his whole-hearted support to the subjective, 
or as he called it, the ‘‘personal’’ view of value, but later became 
convinced that this did not sufficiently account for all experiences 
of good. In some eases, he points out, the emotional response does 
determine the value, and here to call the thing good means simply 
that it is liked or preferred by the person who so designates it. The 
value we attach to the letters of a dead friend, for example, has no 
relation to any intrinsic quality of the documents. This character- 
istic is imputed by their owner to an otherwise neutral object, and 
depends entirely on the quality of the reaction it evokes. In other 
cases it is some intrinsic quality of the object that determines the 
response, and the goodness is then not imputed but inherent. 
Meinong attributes his former blindness to this distinction to his 
conviction of the close relationship of value to our emotional life, 
which he had not regarded as the medium of anything objective. 
Once his scruples over his original belief had been aroused, however, 
he began an exhaustive investigation of our affective attitudes and 
states, and, in a little-read work, Ueber emotionale Prisentation,® he 
presents the thesis that feeling may sometimes acquire a presenta- 
tional function similar to that of perception without losing its purely 
affective character, though he admits that such presentation is never 
as complete or perfect as that of the perceptual type; it is rather a 
preliminary to this than a substitute for it. Nevertheless it is im- 
portant to recognize it, for it is precisely through this activity that 
objective good is mediated prior to any cognitive process. Once it 


8 Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
philosophisch-historische Klasse, Band CLXXXIII, 1917. 
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is admitted that feeling contains other dimensions than those of the 
simple hedonic scale, it is easily seen that neither feelings nor desires 
are purely subjective states. Both are, in Brentano’s much-quoted - 
phrase, ‘‘intentional (or outward directed) acts,’’ having objective 
reference. Nor are such acts a mere striving, or pointing, towards 
an object blindly felt. They are connotative as well as denotative. | 
Moreover their content is not simply a psychical reflection of the 
object, for it is not a sensory image but a revelation to, or in, feeling 
of an aspect of things which may indeed be ratified by a subsequent 
intellectual process, but would have remained inaccessible to a being 
whose experience was restricted to these. The aspects thus revealed 
are, in the first instance, the ethical characteristic good, or, in the 
case of a negative reaction, bad; further, the esthetic qualities of 
beauty and ugliness; and, where the attitude is introspective and the 
objects are themselves mental processes, the validity or invalidity 
of these processes, which may be emotionally experienced in the 
performing of the acts before they are intellectually confirmed. It is 
possible that the hedonic value of pleasantness, or unpleasantness, is 
also thus discerned, but it is so difficult to distinguish this from the 
response of pleasure or pain which it excites that no convincing 
example of it can be adduced, and the objectivity of this class of 
value thus remains exceedingly hypothetical.® (I should like to say 
in parenthesis that this account of esthetic qualities seems to me 
also exceedingly dubious. As, however, I have neither the time nor 
the equipment to analyse these, I shall ask permission to leave them 
in abeyance in this discussion. ) 

Furthermore, ‘‘emotional presentation’’ must, as we have seen, 
be understood in a sense broad enough to cover volitional as well as 
affective attitudes. Desire too has clearly a content, as witness the 
contrast between positive aspiration and resistance, which is more 
than a difference in direction, and may, in its turn, mediate some- 
thing objective. Notions of ought or end may be felt as exciting or 
constraining forces, activating desire as it were from without. On 
analysis, however, these aspects will be seen not to be independent 
of those apprehended through feeling but to be the characters that 
the latter assume when in a particular relation to the will.!° In 
other words, this theory apparently recognizes a correlation of right 
and good in which the former is determined by the latter, i.e., the 
rightness of conduct is estimated by its intended consequences, whilst 
the scope it allows to emotional presentation involves the admission 
of an esthetic and a logical, as well as an ethical, ought. 

That such cases can not be reduced to intellectual judgments 

9 Op. cit., § 10. 

10 Tbid. 


| 
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having a strong emotional accompaniment is demonstrated by show- 
ing that we recognize actual emotional errors, as distinct from 
erroneous judgments concerning good. To lay store by a talisman 
or a love-philtre because we believe it to be a source of health or 
power is an intellectual error, for the feeling evaporates as soon as 
we discover the charm to be ineffective. Contrast with this the case 
of a man who despises or shrinks from life instead of clinging to it 
as a positive good, or of one who respects truth only for its com- 
mercial utility. It is on the emotional attitude itself that we pass 
judgment here, saying that such a man ‘‘feels wrongly’’ about these 
matters, or ‘‘has not the right instincts.’’ Our spontaneous pref- 
erence of love and loyalty to treachery and malice is similarly in the 
first instance an affective discernment. It is not a product of think- 
ing or comparative judgment, and need not be ratified by this, 
though of course it always may be." 

One other characteristic of these emotionally presented aspects 
is important. They are not basic or, in Moore’s language, ‘‘in- 
trinsic’’ properties of the objects they qualify, but always ‘‘founded”’ 
ones. Meinong names them Gegensténde héherer Ordnung (objects 
of a higher order) to indicate their secondary, or derivative, char- 
acter. In this respect he considers them analogous to relations and 
organic wholes, though they differ from them in having only single 
terms as their basis.’ It is noteworthy that Moore accepts this 
modification in his essay on The Conception of Intrinsic Value ** 
(which was apparently written to correct the error in his famous 
comparison of the simple quality ‘‘good’’ with the simple quality 
‘‘vellow’’).'* The term ‘‘good,’’ he now points out, does not imply 
an intrinsic property of the object, but rather a property which 
depends on its intrinsic nature, and can thus not be considered ex- 
trinsic to it.’ An exceedingly important consequence follows from 
this conclusion. If good is a resultant property not discoverable in 
the original analysis of an object, it is difficult to see how it can be 
empirically apprehended, and the question thus arises whether it is 
not rather, as Broad once suggested,’® an a priori notion. This 
would, however, make its presentation through an emotional medium 

11 Alexius Meinong: Zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Werttheorie, Graz, 
1923, pp. 148-50. 

12 Ueber emotionale Prdsentation, pp. 104-108. 

18 Philosophical Studies, London, 1922, p. 272. 

14 Principia Ethica, p. 7. 

15 The Provost of Oriel (Professor W. D. Ross), who has also discussed its 
status, names ‘‘good’’ a ‘‘consequential property,’’ emphasizing that it follows 
always from the whole intrinsic nature of -the object possessing it and not from 
any single element in this. It is not a mere resultant property but a ‘‘toti- 


resultant’’ one. (See The Right and the Good, Oxford, 1930, pp. 121-123.) 
16 Five Types of Ethical Theory, London, 1930, p. 281. 
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to say the least of it dubious, for one would assume such presentation 
to be so far parallel to sensory awareness as to be a discerning of 
the empirical properties of a thing. 

This is a question which evidently caused the greatest perplexity 
to Meinong, who could not reconcile the tentative and provisional 
character of our emotional attitudes with the apodeictie certainty 
ordinarily attaching to a priori knowledge, and who, as a Kantian, 
expected such knowledge to bear the marks of conceptual construc- 
tion, though he admitted that these were equally far to seek in many 
other cases. Apart from certain tautologies he felt no assurance 
that any value judgments, even such apparently self-evident ones as 
that honor and justice are good, or similar truisms in esthetics, were 
a priori, as they surely must be if good were an a@ priori concept, 
and if what is predicated in them were thus a relation of essence. 
If they were a priori, it was hard to see how they could be em- 
pirically verified, though he was optimistic enough to believe that 
advancing knowledge might furnish such verification here as in other 
fields, e.g., in mechanics.1*7 He seems not to have perceived that it is 
precisely the differentia of the principles of the value sciences that, 
unlike the a priori laws of other fields, they admit of no ‘‘tran- 
scendental deduction.’’ They are not confirmed by the structure of 
the real, which is as frequently contrary to our ethical or esthetic 
ideals as it is in accord with them. If there be any a priori knowl- 
edge of these fields, it rests wholly on itself, or, in a phrase of 
Nikolai Hartmann’s, ‘‘floats in the air’’—which doubtless explains 
the wide-spread reluctance to admit its possibility. 

Meinong’s uncertainty on this point '* is not, however, shared by 
all who, since him, have discussed the character of our fundamental 
value judgments ; indeed his scruples have been very lightly set aside 
by two of the more recent investigators in his own tradition, viz., 
Max Scheler and Nikolai Hartmann, who have developed an elaborate 
theory of an a priori of value emotionally discerned, which space does 
not permit me to discuss with the fullness it deserves. I can only 
refer in passing to one or two of its principal conclusions.’® 

Briefly it is maintained that, if by a priort knowledge is meant 
an intuition of essence involving no assumptions concerning existence, 
this knowledge is by no means confined to forms and formal rela- 
tions. There is certainly a material as well as a formal a priori. 
And if such knowledge is not, as in the Kantian view, a construction, 

17 Veber emotionale Prisentation, pp. 133 ff. 

18 See further Zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Werttheorie, p. 155, where 


he declines to pass judgment on this question, and postpones it to a future 
investigation. 


19T have discussed Scheler’s doctrine in two articles in Philosophy referred 
to above. . 
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but is something given, there is no special reason why it should be 
confined to what is rationally cognized. If Meinong is right in 
holding that emotion can perform a presentational function, it is 
perfectly possible that it too may become the medium of a priori 
knowledge. In order to reach this, we have simply to subject all 
emotional experiences that are ‘‘intentional’’ in character to the 
‘*nhenomenological reduction,’’ with which Husserl has familiarized 
us, setting in abeyance all reference both to living agents and to 
existing objects. We thus lay bare the permanent structural aspects 
of the processes of valuing with their correlates, which are, of course, 
the essences or concepts to which the general value predicate ‘‘good”’ 
is ascribed, or, to adopt a phrase of Broad’s, the ‘‘good-making 
qualities’? (which I understand to be the meaning of ‘‘values’’ in 
the plural). These, however, will be found to constitute more than 
a mere succession of unrelated notions. The qualitatively different 
contents are presented by affective acts which may be discovered by a 
psychological analysis not merely to vary in intensity but actually 
to belong to different strata of the personality, some being transitory 
affections engaging only a surface level of consciousness, others 
having a more enduring and pervasive character. As proof of this 
it is pointed out that feelings of different levels may co-exist without 
either fusing or neutralizing each other. People in despair often 
seek distraction in trivial objects, but their deeper feeling remains 
unaffected thereby ; martyrs have enjoyed ineffable spiritual bliss in 
the midst of bodily torture; for the difference between the two states 
is a qualitative not a quantitative one. Corresponding to this on the 
object side of the experience thus phenomenologically reduced we 
find a stratification of contents, those corresponding to the deeper 
strata of emotion being presented as the higher values, i.e., those to 
be preferred in case of conflict, though it must not, of course, be 
inferred from this that the value is a derivative of the emotional 
relation. This is merely its ratio cognoscendi not its ratio essendi. 
Health or physical vigor is thus seen to be preferable to those agree- 
able qualities that excite a momentary reaction of enjoyment, since 
our vital feelings belong to a deeper level of our being than our 
hedonic responses, but moral or esthetic qualities take precedence 
over these values of vital feeling. Nor is this, in the first instance, 
a matter of judgment or intellectual evaluation. These a priori rela- 
tions of essence are revealed in the immediate emotional preferences 
themselves. We are aware of feeling rightly or wrongly in such 
matters, and though the feeling may be confirmed retrospectively by 
a comparative judgment, it does not as a rule require such confirma- 
tion; its a priort force is its own guarantee. Undoubtedly St. 
Augustine’s direct knowledge of God was a value experience of this 
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kind; in other words, it was an apprehension of the Godhead as the 
beauty and mystery of the Holy, an emotional experience different 
in kind though not necessarily divorced from rational intuition. 
This is also the correct interpretation of Pascal’s much-abused con- 
cept of a logique du coeur, which was not, as his eritics have sup- 
posed, a bastard born upon reason by desire, but an a priori system 
of values, discriminated not by the intellect, which would of itself 
have ‘remained blind to them, but by the heart, i.e., through emo- 
tional presentation. Pascal’s famous statement: Le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison ne connait pas, must be understood in this 
sense.”° 

The most important addition made to this doctrine by Nikolai 
Hartmann, whose Ethics is better known in this country, is the con- 
tention that the system of values thus discoverable @ priori is an 
enormously more complex one than any of his predecessors had 
recognized, and is certainly not unilateral. Things have values in 
different dimensions, which are not necessarily commensurable, so 
that it is sometimes impossible to determine which should be given 
preference in case of conflict. In the moral sphere alone there arise 
tragic conflicts, or antinomies of value, where an apparently equal 
good is involved on each side. The vastness and complexity of the 
scheme explains, moreover, why even values known a priori are not 
recognized in common by all people in all ages. The opening up of 
new ranges of experience affords occasions for new insights, but, as 
our emotional limitations are at least as great as our rational ones, 
increase in insight in one direction is commonly accompanied by a 
blinding to some other dimension of value.*! 

This very brief account of the theory of emotional presentation 
and its relation to the conception of good as a resultant quality will 
be sufficient to exhibit its far-reaching implications. It will be 
easiest to evaluate it by comparing it briefly with the alternative 
hypothesis by which the argument for the thesis of my antinomy 
has been supported, viz., that an emotional response to an object or 
situation is a prerequisite for the recognition of value, but has no 
quasi-cognitive function; it does not present a content. This is the 
position adopted by Moore and Broad, and it seems to have been the 
logical conclusion for Meinong to draw, though he did not draw it. 
According to this view the cognitive and affective acts are con- 
comitant. Just as we come to think a thing true on the grounds of 
our perceptual experience, so we come to think a thing good on the 
grounds of our feeling or volition. Such attitudes as ‘‘approval’’ 


20 Mex Scheler: Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik. 
21 Nikolai Hartmann, Ethics, translated by Stanton Coit, New York, 1932, 
Vol. IT, Sections I and II. 
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or ‘‘preference’’ are thus complex, and normally include the fact 
of thinking the thing in question good, though this does not, of 
course, mean that to call it good means that it is preferred, any more 
than to call a thing real means that it is perceived.” It simply seems 
unlikely that reason would form value concepts unless experience 
provided it with occasions, and these occasions seem to be always 
emotions such as approval or disapproval.** According to Broad 
the knowledge that results is reached by what Mr. W. E. Johnson 
called ‘‘intuitive induction,’’ as distinguished from the problematic 
kind. As the qualification ‘‘intuitive’’ indicates, the former, though 
a cognitive power of reason, is not reasoning, but the power of im- 
mediately recognizing that a conjunction of attributes is a necessary 
one. It may be either formal or experiential, according as it re- 
quires empirical occasions to call it forth or not. The intuitive 
induction of value propositions, i.e., of propositions having a value 
term as predicate, is clearly experiential, since it requires an emo- 
tional experience, e.g., the feeling of approval or disapproval, as its 
occasion. The resulting judgments will be a priori value judgments, 
if it is seen that the relation predicated in this single case holds for 
all possible presentations of the same characteristics, for in that case 
‘*the single instantial judgment is implicitly universal.’’ ** 

Now this is not the place to discuss the validity of such intuitive 
induction. I can only remark that if good is, as I believe it to be, 
a resultant quality, I do not see how it can be empirically discerned. 
If, however, it is known a priori, I should suppose that our simplest 
and most basic ethical judgments must be of this kind, and doubtless 
Meinong and his associates would argue that this must hold also of 
analogous propositions in other fields, notably in esthetics. What 
distinguishes the present position from theirs is that, on this view, 
it is only when the emotional response is intellectually evaluated that 
a value is actually presented. The distinction may seem a small one, 
but it is important inasmuch as this alternative enables us to avoid 
certain objections to which Meinong’s theory is exposed, and thus to 
offer a more convincing reply to the relativist argument. 

In the first place, it does not necessarily involve the multi- 
dimensional view of feeling that the theory of emotional presenta- 
tion pre-supposes, and, though Scheler’s analyses in particular seem 
to me to lend weight to this view, it is not, as I understand, uni- 
versally accepted. Thus a position which makes such a hypothesis 
avoidable may prove more generally acceptable. 


22 See Principia Ethica, pp. 130-131. 

23 See Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 281-282. 

24See W. E. Johnson, Logic, Cambridge, 1922, Pt. II, Chapter VIII, and 
C. D. Broad, op. cit., p. 265 and p. 282. 
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Secondly, it is admitted by Meinong that neither feeling nor 
desire is essentially presentational. They do not always mediate 
anything objective; and, even where they do, the presentation is too 
vague and uncertain to constitute knowledge. What they present is 
incompletely grasped; it demands confirmation by an intellectual 
act. The rdle of emotion in the apprehension of value is analogous 
to that which he, like all German epistemologists, ascribes to simple 
presentation (Vorstellung) in cognition, i.e., it is not a completed 
mental process, but only the necessary material of every such proc- 
ess > (though in the bolder version of the theory that I have referred 
to it certainly plays a much larger part). Meinong thus comes closer 
to the position of Moore and Broad than was perhaps apparent from 
my very brief outline of his theory. Yet he still insists that it is in 
this inconclusive feeling that good is initially apprehended, a position 
that it is difficult to accept unless we admit, as many of us do not, 
that there is a similar cognitive presentation which is prior to, and 
different in kind from, judgment. If emotion is incapable of at- 
taining a result analogous to full cognition, it is easier to believe that 
good is apprehended only by a cognitive act, however essential to 
this an antecedent emotion may be. 

As against this Meinong’s view might explain how a character- 
istic not accessible to sense perception could be empirically appre- 
hended—an advantage not to be lightly set aside, although he himself 
seems to have entertained serious doubts as to the possibility of this 
in the case of a ‘‘founded’’ quality. 

By far the most serious objection to his position, however, is 
the dubiousness of emotion as a medium of anything objective. It 
is impossible, of course, to deny that some affective attitudes are 
‘‘intentional’’; they are not mere subjective states. Moreover, such 
emotional responses to the environment seem frequently, though not, 
as Scheler believed, always, to be prior to any cognitive act. We feel 
attracted or repelled by a person or a situation before we have any 
clear perceptual or intellectual grasp of their characteristics. But 
what guarantee have we ever of the validity of such responses, as 
we surely must have if they mediated to us a structure of objective 
relations? Our feelings seem too indiscriminate to have the power 
of discriminating any objective reality. We may admit that good- 
ness exercises some attractive force, that badness is correspondingly 
repellent, and this is doubtless what lends plausibility to Meinong’s 
view. The difficulty is that innumerable other properties, which are 
not in the least good, seem to excite a similar response. Not every 
attraction is a signal of the presence of intrinsic value. It requires 
an evaluating judgment to determine which emotional reactions are 


25 Ueber emotionale Priisentation, pp. 118 ff. 
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responses to such value and which are not. And if so, it is by the 
judgment, not by the feeling, that it is actually presented. To speak 
of ‘‘emotional errors’’** is thus inexact, for the feeling has no 
validity or invalidity in itself. It is at most unfortunate, possibly 
pathological; hence the psychologist, to whom the evaluating judg- 
ments are irrelevant, does not concern himself with good and evil. 
Even the terms ‘‘approval’’ and ‘‘disapproval’’ seem a little inapt, 
if used, as Broad uses them, to represent the mere emotional occasion 
of judgment, since they normally include an element of thought. 
The pure emotional attitudes that precede the value judgment, not 
only logically but often temporally, seem to be simple attraction 
and repulsion. That the heart alone could set before us an order or 
scale of preference, as Pascal and his more recent disciples believed, 
seems thus exceedingly unlikely, though it is an interesting sugges- 
tion that the discovery of the higher values needs as its occasion 
deeper and more pervasive emotions. That such values are more 
rarely discovered than the lower ones would in that case be due as 
much to lack of emotional capacity as to failure of intellectual 
insight. 

This whole question of a scale of values, or of principles of pref- 
erence, whether emotionally or intellectually discerned, is, however, 
an exceedingly difficult one, on which, it seems to me, we have as yet 
very little light, and which clearly demands separate investigation. 
I can only draw attention here to one question, which arises directly 
out of the theories we have been examining. 

It would appear from the foregoing analyses that the evaluating 
judgment, whose discriminatory task is that of discriminating among 
the objects of our emotional responses, is always comparative. Are 
we then to conclude, as some writers have suggested,”’ that the 
primary value concept is not ‘‘good’’ but ‘‘better’’? It seems clear 
at least that our original, unanalyzed experience is of things in 
masses or groups, out of which some factors are selected, either per- 
ceptually or affectively, so that even our primary emotional response 
is normally to one thing rather than another. Even if we are mo- 
mentarily aware of only one object, this is conceived as good or bad 
only if related, however dimly and vaguely, to some other. If we 
call it good simply because it is liked, or pleases us, saying perhaps 
that it is at least ‘‘good for us,’’ we are using the word in a different 
sense, and are guilty of the ‘‘naturalistic fallacy,’’ which lays us 
open to the challenge whether the thing really is good, whether, that 


26 See above, pp. 9-10. 
27 See, e.g., an article by Mr. A. P. Brogan in this JourNAL, Vol. XVI 
(1919), pp. 96 ff. entitled ‘‘The Fundamental Value Universal.’’ 
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is, it actually possesses that intrinsic quality with which a science of 
value is alone concerned. 

Now an affirmative answer to the above question would clearly 
destroy Moore’s contention that good is a simple characteristic and 
not a relational property, though, as Broad has pointed out, it is 
probable that he and others who have tried to prove that it can not 
be a relational property have meant chiefly to prove that it can not 
be one in which the relation denoted is definable in naturalistic terms, 
e.g., aS liked by a sentient subject, as more highly evolved, ete. 
They might have been willing to admit that it could be a relational 
property of the peculiar kind in which one term in the relation is 
itself a value term.** This, however, is not the only ground of the 
seruple that I myself feel in admitting that ‘‘better’’ is a more funda- 
mental value concept than ‘‘good.’’ Even granting Broad’s conten- 
tion, the judgment that a thing is better than others, however 
vaguely conceived, seems to presuppose some prior evaluation of the 
material, for there is a difference between judging a thing better than 
something else that is admittedly good though less good, and judg- 
ing it better than something that is neutral, or again than something 
that is positively bad. Thus the task of the original value judg- 
ments would seem to be a classificatory one, sorting out what is good 
from what is bad or indifferent. An explicitly comparative judg- 
ment that this is better than that becomes possible only where at 
least a rudimentary classification of this kind has been accomplished. 
An evil alternative may be better than a less evil one, it may even be 
the least evil that is attainable under the circumstances and thus 
the best thing to aim at, but, if this does not constitute it a positive 
good—and clearly I think it does not—then ‘‘better’’ has a different 
connotation from ‘‘good,’’ and is not the more fundamental de- 
termination. 

I can not help feeling that those who have attempted to identify 
them, or to give priority to better, have confused the notions of 
‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right,’’ the latter of which always refers to acts or 
volitions, and has an exclusively ethical connotation. I believe that 
the right act is always the choice of the better alternative, of the best 
one available in the situation, normally doubtless of the better or best 
among rival goods, though I do not agree with Hartmann (or 
Socrates) that we never deliberately prefer the bad, and that moral 
choice is therefore always a choice between goods, wrong choice 
being the choice of a lesser or lower good. I believe that there is, 
for instance, such a thing as malicious delight in the infliction of 
pain, and that it is possible deliberately to indulge in this, which 


28C, D. Broad: ‘‘Is ‘Goodness’ a Name of a Simple ‘Non-natural’ 
Quality?’’ Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1933-1934, p. 260. 
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would surely be the choice of a positive evil, and as such a wrong 
act. Nor can it be argued here that at least pleasure is good, and 
the situation is chosen for the sake of the pleasure it contains, for 
clearly it is the situation as an organic whole that is chosen, and it is 
the value of this, and not that of one of its elements, that is at issue. 
Whether the rivalry be between alternative goods, between good and 
evil, or between greater and lesser evils, however, the right act seems 
always to be the better act. The word ‘‘right’’ means ‘‘better’’ as 
applied to acts, i.e., ‘‘better’’ in a moral sense. But, if the above 
analysis be correct, the term ‘‘good’’ can not be defined in terms of 
‘‘right.’’ Rather ‘‘right’’ must be defined in terms of ‘‘good,’’ as 
most moralists seem to have agreed, albeit some weighty considera- 
tions have been urged on the other side.”® 

In any case such comparative estimates clearly imply a principle 
of preference, even between objects that are all judged good. The 
most pressing task that remains to those of us who adopt the view 
of the relation between value and cognition that I have been defend- 
ing is that of defining this principle. Broad’s suggestion that 
‘‘vood’’ means ‘‘good of its kind,’’ i.e., ‘‘better than the average 
member of its species’’*° seems to me quite irrelevant, for in the 
great majority of cases the object preferred is contrasted not with 
others of its own kind but with others of different kinds, which, 
however, are usually admitted to be so far good. The crucial ques- 
tion is how to estimate comparatively the resultant goodness of 
objects having different ‘‘good-making qualities,’’ or values. On 
what I have called the side of the antithesis Professor Perry has 
offered a systematic account of such principles of preference, defined 
in terms of interest,*! so that here again the burden of proof seems 
to have been shifted to the side of the thesis. On this side Scheler 


and Hartmann have suggested certain scales of value and the prin- , 


ciples of their construction, which merit a more careful examination 
than has, so far as I know, been as yet undertaken by any English 
or American writer. Until a satisfactory answer has been given to 
this question, the argument for the thesis of my antinomy can not 
be considered wholly conclusive. 


Mary E. CuarRKE. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


29 E.g., by Broad and Sidgwick. 
30 Op. cit., p. 260. 
31 Ralph Barton Perry: General Theory of Value, New York, 1926, pp. 615 ff. 
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Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson. 
THomas R. Ketuy. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1937. 
xi-+ 134 pp. $2.00. 


The philosophical writings of Emile Meyerson are in the main 
an attempt to abstract the general principles of explanation which 
appear in human thinking. These principles are of such a nature 
that they furnish no exact picture of what their discoverer believes 
to be reality. Mr. Kelly in this always interesting book points out 
the divergence between the world as it ought to be if Meyersonian 
explanation were ‘‘true’’ and the world as Meyerson believes it to 
be in reality. This divergence is held to be a blemish in the Meyer- 
sonian system and the critic tries to reduce it by sketching a meta- 
physies of his own. 

The critic’s thesis is frequently stated throughout his book, but 
the following version of it is representative: ‘‘It is the utter absence 
of the possibility of a common ground between explanation and 
reality, as Meyerson has described them, which renders any degree 
of knowledge an amazing, absurd, and irrational fact’’ (p. 51). 
The fighting words in this thesis are ‘‘a common ground.’’ When 
one examines what this term means, one sees that Mr. Kelly believes 
the common ground to be ‘‘an identical factor.’’ How there could 
be anything identical in the literal sense of the word between a 
symbol and what it symbolizes, and what difference it would make 
if there were, Mr. Kelly does not make clear. In one place he re- 
verts to something like the old Greek ‘‘likeness postulate.’’ Thus 
(p. 88) he does not understand how a ‘‘stable, motionless concept’’ 
can give a ‘‘veritable account’’ of ‘‘the flowing diversification of 
reality.’’ Apparently if reality is flowing and diversified, any true 
account of it must also be flowing and diversified. This may be so 
and indeed a number of philosophers from Plato to Bergson would 
agree with Mr. Kelly. But as for the writer of this notice, he is 
hard put to it to produce an instance of knowledge which resembles 
its object and, what is more, he sees no reason why it should be 
expected to. 

Meyerson had, of course, certain metaphysical beliefs—in the 
main an almost uncritical ‘‘naturalism.’’ But he never thought 
that he was writing metaphysics; he thought and said frequently 
that he was making a critical study of the actual procedure of 
scientists and other thinkers regardless of their and his metaphysi- 
cal views. How his books would increase in value if he had gone on 
to elaborate the metaphysics which would appear to be ‘‘implied’’ 
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in the results of his study does not seem very clear. Mr. Kelly 
thinks such an elaboration would have ‘‘bridged the gap’’ between 
explanation and reality. But since he already assumes what we 
may roughly call the likeness-postulate, the results of his reasoning 
would appear to be a petitio principii. 

None of this means that Mr. Kelly’s book is not to be taken 
seriously. It is painstaking, thorough, and accurate; if the writer 
of this notice disagrees with its conclusions, that is not necessarily 
a fault of the book. 

G. B. 


Being and Being Known. An Introduction to Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. WiuiaAmM Curtis Swaspey. New York: The Dial 
Press, Inc. 1937. xv +318 pp. $3.50. 

If evidence is needed that academic philosophy has not been dis- 
turbed by recent pronouncements on the vanity of epistemology and 
the meaninglessness of metaphysics, Professor Swabey’s book will 
supply it. Not only is his position ‘‘frankly in opposition to the 
positivistic and phenomenalistic tendencies of the times’’ (p. v), 
but in defending it the author is content to work his way through 
familiar historical material and an examination of the well-estab- 
lished alternatives in these fields, to what are, in the main, familiar 
conclusions. The first half of the book deals with the theory of 
knowledge. After showing the defects of naive realism, pan-objec- 
tivism, the phenomenalism of Kant, the subjectivism of Hume and 
Mill, and of relativism from Protagoras to the pragmatists, Professor 
Swabey arrives at a type of critical realism. This differs from the 
‘‘essence’’ theory in treating data as ‘‘existential parts of conscious- 
ness,’’ and from ‘‘representative perceptionism’’ in describing ideas 
as intentional objects rather than as sensations or images. But it 
leads, none the less, to the conclusion that only ‘‘mental processes,’”’ 
themselves ‘‘parts of consciousness,’’ are in any literal sense experi- 
enced, and that material objects are inferred as the probable causes 
of the existence of sensations. Those who can think such a theory of 
experience really credible will find this a moderate and careful 
statement of it. 

There follows a vindication of the reality of the physical world. 
This involves an ‘‘ontological interpretation’’ of space, time, causa- 
tion (which stands firm as a metaphysical proposition in spite of 
recent scientific conclusions), and substance. Of the ‘‘ultimate 
stuff’’ of the world we can say at least that it ‘‘cannot be conceived 
apart from shape, size and arrangement of distinguishable parts’’ 
(p. 216). Yet the psychical is as real as the merely physical. Con- 
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scious processes have their own efficacy, and the psycho-physical rela- 
tion is to be thought of in terms of the ‘‘existential connection 
involving a reciprocal dependency’’ of conscious and brain processes 
(p. 268). The human organism thinks and chooses, and thus, in us, 
the ‘‘underlying substance’’ rises not only to spiritual activity but 
also to such freedom as moral action requires. Indeed, while we 
know the ‘‘supposed world of bodies’’ only by probable reasoning, 
‘in our introspective knowledge we are in intimate contact with the 
very stuff of existence in its perpetual striving and activity’’ (p. 
275). 

There is an appendix on the theory of relativity, designed to 
show that Einstein’s four-dimensional world is a ‘‘caleulatory de- 
vice,’’ not a physical reality. Metaphysics is therefore free, as of 
yore, to interpret space and time on such principles as its own 
interests dictate. 

Professor Swabey describes his book as an introduction to epis- 
temology and metaphysics. For such a purpose its full discussion of 
the limitations of familiar theories, and its sketch of an alternative 
in which these defects are absent, will doubtless be genuinely useful. 
More than this it hardly achieves and doubtless was hardly intended 
to achieve. 


A. E. M. 


Sein und Denken. Studien im Grenzgebiet von Logik, Ontologie 
und Sprachphilosophie. Joser K6nie. Halle/Saale: Max Nie- 
meyer. 1937. 222 pp. 9M. 


The dialectical adventure of Sein und Denken proceeds from a 
distinction between ‘‘determining’’ and ‘‘modifying”’ predicates. A 
‘‘determining’’ predicate (e.g., ‘‘blue’’) is univocally predicated of 
an independently given subject. The occurrence of a ‘‘modifying’’ 
predicate, in contrast (e.g., ‘‘kind’’ or ‘‘beautiful’’), entails a rela- 
tion between subject and predicate so intimate that neither can be 
said to exist independently of the other. The locus of the modifying 
predicate, moreover, is an ‘‘impression-of-’’ which is at once an im- 
pression of a certain quality and is itself so qualified. An impression 
of kindness, Mr. Konig holds, is in some sense a kind impression. A 
modifying predicate thus designates a unique, twice two-edged rela- 
tion to which any generalizing description is found to be radically 
inadequate. But just that uniquely individual relation (as dis- 
tinguished from the schematic and abstract ‘‘ Vorhandensein’’ de- 
noted by determining predicates) is analogous to—and in fact ts the 
relation between thought and being in the act of thinking—being 
(‘‘Sein-Denken’’). The steps of this dialectical discovery depend 
too entirely upon German idiom (especially upon pseudopodia ex- 
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tended by the word ‘‘Wirken’’ in its amoeboid movement through 
the text) to admit of statement in our less ‘‘philosophic’’ tongue. 
But if one adds that ‘‘Sein-Denken’’ is on the one hand equated to 
the ‘‘feeling of being’’ and is on the other hand distinguished both 
from objective presentation and from conceptual representation, the 
trend of the procedure should become evident. Something like an 
‘intuition of being’’ (identified with ‘‘voeiv’’ or ‘‘ Vernehmen’’ and 
sharply distinguished from Kantian ‘‘intuition’’) is the goal of Mr. 
Konig’s dialectic. That goal is rendered more explicit by reference 
to a second set of data: to Goethe’s experience before the Strassbourg 
Minster, to apprehensions of weird ‘‘undergrounds of life’’ provoked 
by the administration of drugs in psycho-pathological experiments, 
and to James’s ‘‘consciousness of a spiritual presence’’ (reported in 
the Varieties of Religious Experience). It is established, further, 
that ‘‘Sein-Denken’’ is atemporal in the sense that it is radically in 
the present; so that even past and future, if apprehended in their 
unique ‘‘so-Sein,’’ are instances of presentation. 

The relation of such ‘‘instances’’ to the intuition of being as such 
Mr. Konig fails to clarify. There are evidently infinite individual 
impressions of just the qualities that they are impressions of; and 
then there is the impression of being as such, which is not the class 
of such individual impressions, yet somehow is identified with each 
one of them. This duality is crucial, for it confirms the reader’s 
suspicion that Mr. Koénig has failed to establish logically or empiri- 
cally a connection between his linguistic and psychopathological data 
and his ontological conclusions. Actually, the distinction between 
determining and modifying predicates collapses on analysis into a 
distinction between one- and two-place predicates. Mr. Konig tells 
us, for example, that in the sentence, ‘‘The room is empty,’’ ‘‘empty”’ 
is a determining predicate, whereas in the sentence, ‘‘ The room looks 
empty (to me),’’ ‘‘empty’’ is a modifying predicate. In the sphere 
of syntactical analysis in which Mr. Konig here seems to be moving 
it is evident that the first sentence has the form ‘‘P(a),’’ whereas the 
second must be written ‘‘P(a, b)’’; and it is equally evident that on 
this level of analysis no such uniquely differentiating properties as 
Mr. Konig purports to discover can be attached to either of these 
forms. How are we to proceed, then, from such a distinction in 
grammar to sentences about the ‘‘being of being’’? In view of the 
central place in Mr. Kénig’s dialectic of devices of equivocation and 
of slips from analogy into equation, it seems fair to say that no 
legitimate transition is effected. And the ring of Mr. Kénig’s sen- 
tences, familiar to victims of a training in German metaphysics, 
strengthens that impression. We are told, for example (to give but 
one of many instances), that the speech (‘‘Rede’’) involved in ‘‘Sein- 
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Denken”’ is prior to and independent of the existence of any human 
language (‘‘Sprache’’), that it is ‘‘the speech of being, and so not 
essentially human speech.’’ Surely in the face of a hundred such 
examples one may conclude that if the ‘‘pseudo-problem’’ analysis 
of metaphysics had not already been born, a reading of Sein und 
Denken would prove sufficient irritant for its genesis. 


MARJORIE GLICKSMAN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Four Ways of Philosophy. Irwin EpMan. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1937. viii+ 331 pp. $2.00. 


‘*Philosophy, like all other things, is what philosophy does, and 
there are many ways of the doing.’’ For his Henry Ward Beecher 
Lectures at Amherst College the author has selected four of the re- 
current ‘‘ways of thinking, methods and conclusions that have en- 
dured since the birth of philosophy in Greece over two thousand 
years ago and that are likely to endure as long as man thinks and 
breathes upon our planet.’’ Not only are the four chronologically 
recurrent in the history of thought, they are also ‘‘ psychologically 
typical’’ and correspond to ‘‘temperamental differences’’ as well as 
to analogous social conditions. No claim is made that the list is 
exhaustive, or that the varieties must be arranged in the author’s 
particular order of importance. 

First comes a respectful treatment of the ancient tradition of 
philosophy as logical faith, man reading his own spirit into nature, 
‘the attempt to make the logical and moral standards of man the 
latitudes and longitudes of cosmic geography.’’ This perennial ef- 
fort of the idealists is a noble one, but it is born of the romantic 
imagination, not to mention the human impulse to rationalize one’s 
preferences. Then we are invited to behold philosophy as either 
indirect or deliberate social criticism, the urge to adjust competing 
interests in the light of some conception of the good life for the 
human individual in a huge and complex society—to make philoso- 
phy, in a word, ‘‘the conscience, generalized and considered, of man- 
kind.’’ The third of the ways, philosophy as mystical insight, which 
repeats with variations some of the idealistic themes of philosophy as 
logical faith, is envisaged as ‘‘not so much a method as an impetus 
and a fruition’’ of other less unreliable methods. Finally, a consid- 
eration of philosophy as nature understood permits the author to 
speak persuasively for that naturalism of which his own philosophy 
is an esthetic version, the view ‘‘ which tries with intellectual modesty 
and moral candor to frame a systematie¢ vision of things in terms of 


what critical knowledge and effective human practice reveal them 
to be.”’ 
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As lectures to undergraduates for the purpose of arousing the 
latter to philosophize for themselves, it is hard to see how anyone 
could find these discourses anything but superb. They combine a 
sweep of scholarship and imagination, a sure sense of humor, and an 
unfailing command of felicitous phrasing, with an uncommon con- 
sciousness of what is on the mind of the contemporary college stu- 
dent. Not all their dramatic generalizations could be defended by 
chapter and verse, perhaps; the author’s distinctions do not always 
remain unblurred between chapters, it is true; and there is a good 
deal of the ‘‘yes, and then again, no’’ type of argument at times. 
But those are the faults to which all vivid lecturing is subject; and 
before one can begin to be betrayed by rhetoric one must learn the 
difficult art of eloquence in exposition, of which Professor Edman 
is a past master. 

The author does not conceal the fact that, in terms of psy- 
chological congeniality, he is far more at home with the third and 
fourth of his ways of philosophy than with the first and second. 
But, as he explains, ‘‘the philosopher is always a mortal creature at 
a given place and juncture of time. His whole vocation is that of 
expressing with all the ardor, clarity and coherence that are in him, 
from whatever miscellaneous sources they come, his perspective upon 
time and existence.’’ Professor Edman’s own perspective results 
from his primary conviction that ‘‘the picture of man over against 
nature is a contradiction in terms. Man is one of the forms and 
habits of nature .. . Truth, Goodness and Beauty .. . are fruits 
of this world, roses among its thorns, goods among its evils... .’’ 
A reviewer who shares this belief is perhaps ill-prepared to test its 
fiber, but it must be acknowledged that in the present dire state of 
human affairs it is at one and the same time extremely difficult and 
extremely easy to defend. The author triumphs brilliantly over the 
facile optimisms of the rationalizers of values, especially over those 
who are incapable of ‘‘taking themselves or their moral standards 
seriously unless somebody else does, unless ultimately it can be proved 
that the cosmos takes them seriously.’’ But his attempted conquest 
of contemporary pessimisms is not equally successful, especially for 
those who lack his own poetic gifts. And it may be that he under- 
estimates the natural human tendency to ask of the philosopher that 
he merge the four (or more) ways of philosophy into one? 

H. A. L. 
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Saggio sulla natura dell’ womo. GarTaNo Cutavaccr. (Studi di 
Lettere Storia e Filosofia, XII.) Firenze: G. C. Sansoni. 1936. 
xi+116 pp. 121. 


The above essay is a study of the concept of human nature, writ- 
ten in idealistic terms and especially in the ‘‘actualistic’’ language 
of Gentile, whom the author does not specifically mention in any part 
of his treatise. Signor Chiavacci is here delineating a ‘‘filosofia 
della natura,’’? which for him means not a ‘‘naturalistie study’’ of 
nature but an inquiry into the relation between human nature and 
human spirit. Thus, his fundamental problem is: What is the rela- 
tion between nature and spirit? This problem is grounded on a 
fundamental assumption, namely, that nature and spirit are distinct 
but not separable from each other. 

The author wishes to avoid what he considers the ‘‘three diverse 
errors’’ of preceding philosophies of nature. First, the ‘‘natural- 
istic’? view of nature, peculiar to pre-Kantian thought, is wrong 
because the human spirit is here drowned in the immense ocean of a 
‘*static being.’’ Second, the ‘‘Hegelian’’ conception of nature, 
characterized by an ingenuous and fantastic temptation to consider 
it as spirit, is mistaken because it transfers to the realm of nature the 
dialectical character appropriate only to the realm of spirit. Third, 
the standpoint of ‘‘contemporary idealism,’’ which exaggerates its 
discovery of the spirituality of nature, is erroneous because it has 
‘*directly eliminated’’ nature from the scene by re-absorbing it into 
spirit. Here likewise the process or the dialectic of the spiritual 
life is destroyed, for one of its necessary terms drops out of the pic- 
ture. Therefore, contemporary idealism not only fails to explain the 
concept of nature but even fails to explain the concept of spirit. 
‘Where everything is spirit, nothing is spirit’’ (p. 7). Hence the 
naturalistic and the idealistic conceptions of nature as extremes 
coincide. 

The author contends that the proper relation between human 
nature and human spirit is a process in which the latter ‘‘overcomes’”’ 
but does not ‘‘abolish’’ the ‘‘autonomy’’ of the former (p. 113). 
Nature is autonomous in the sense that the entire concrete content 
of the spiritual life is ‘‘un fatto naturale.’’ A keen intelligence, an 
impassioned character, a strong will, he illustrates, are gifts of na- 
ture, not a dominion over nature. We have no control over such 
things. In what way does spirit control or ‘‘overcome’’ nature? 
The human spirit dominates human nature by becoming conscious 
of it. The essence of the spiritual or ‘‘rational’’ life is a detached 
and disillusioned attitude towards the practical or ‘‘intellective’’ 
world of human nature. The life of ‘‘reason’’ or spirit is the life 
which accepts the world of ‘‘intellect’’ imperturbably and dares to 
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live ‘‘disilluso.’’ In other words, human spirit is human nature 
understood and evaluated. 

Signor Chiavacci considers his solution, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, ‘‘a re-affirmation of idealism’’ (p.11). It seems to 
the reviewer that the problem of the relation between human nature 
and human spirit can not be adequately solved, unless the more gen- 
eral problem of the relation between human nature and the whole 
of nature is properly solved. This latter problem is unduly neg- 
lected in the author’s philosophy. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


Uber die Méglichkeit einer Werteinteilung. Sven Epvarp Ropue. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1937. 226 
pp. 

According to an introductory announcement this book attempts 
to consider different theories of value with regard to the possibility 
of finding a definite classification of values. Instead of this we dis- 
cover a more or less complete description and criticism of the main 
contemporary theories of value. An excellent survey on the basic 
principles and historical presuppositions of these theories is com- 
bined with a criticism, which is not only one-sided but in some 
parts unjustified. After having divided the present theories into 
three groups, formalistic-objectivistic, material-objectivistic, and 
subjectivistic, he criticizes as representative of the first group the 
Wertphilosophie of Rickert. He proves the logical impossibility 
of the assumption that values are the ideal forms of real objects in 
a very interesting investigation of the different meanings of the 
term ‘‘form’’ in modern philosophy. By the same method he 
proves the impossibility of a purely subjectivistic theory of values 
as found, for instance, in behaviorism. He points out that the 
behavioristic theory of value is actually an objective one, which 
takes the ego and its drives for the absolute value. 

Thus far one may object only to the narrow logical approach of 
his criticism and may feel that a more exhaustive consideration of 
the qualitative nature of values would be useful. In the analysis 
of the material system, however, he obviously misunderstands the 
point of view of the phenomenologists, who are the main representa- 
tives of this theory. According to Scheler material values are per- 
ceived in specific intentionalen Akten des Fiihlens. These acts of 
feeling are built upon the more fundamental acts of sense percep- 
tion, with which they are united. Rodhe criticizes the recognition 
of specific material values of an ideal nature, and states that this 
assumption leads to a dualism between reality and the ideal realm 
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of values. But Scheler never asserts the existence of such a sepa- 
rate realm of values. He asserts only that in these specific acts of 
feeling material values are perceived; which theory is simply a 
description of the mental process and not an ontological argument 
about the existence of a separate world of ideal values. The exist- 
ence of such acts of evaluating can be proved by their relative in- 
dependence of the quality of the real objects. Rodhe’s criticism, 
that we have to stress either the ideal nature of values and achieve 
thus an impossible dualism, or stress the importance of the evaluat- 
ing acts and so end in a complete subjectivism, misses the point 
completely. We may form subjective values, which we then conse- 
quently take for absolute and independent values and which there- 
fore become the absolute ideals for our thinking, i.e., we have to 
distinguish between the meaning of the value for us and the genetic 
development of our values according to our nature and cultural 
environment. 

It seems that Rodhe’s rather forced logical criticism with its 
attempt to prove the impossibility of all three systems has to be 
understood in terms of the author’s desire to pave the way for his 
own theory. This theory is built upon Husserl’s conception of the 
ideal meaning of sentences as different from the physical expression 
of them, the acts of thinking them and the real objects to which 
they refer. He stresses the similar nature of esthetic and ethical 
judgments and therefore sees esthetic and ethical values as a dif- 
ferent kind of Sinn which has an ideal meaning, but is referred to 
reality. Although the advantage of this conception in comparison 
with Scheler’s theory seems questionable, the whole enquiry may 
have a considerable value for those interested in the present de- 
velopment of problems in this field. Finally we may emphasize a 
footnote which remarks that Scheler’s and other material theories 
might be regarded as expressions of a certain idealistic approach, 
in which values are regarded as transcendental ideas, as a higher 
reality. This might not only be true for these systems, but for all 
theories of value. 

GERHART SAENGER. 

NEw York CIty. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The newly-elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association are as follows: President, George H. 
Sabine; Vice-President, Sterling P. Lamprecht; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Cornelius Krusé; new members of the Executive Committee, 
A. G. A. Balz, Paul Weiss. 


The new officers of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association for the year 1938 are as follows: President, R. T. 
Flewelling; Vice-President, W. R. Dennes; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul Marhenke; members of the Executive Committee, H. C. Lanz, 
Otis H. Lee, D. C. Williams. 








